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A  Statement  of  the  Practical  Ends  of  the  Study  of  Latin, 

put  in  Outline  Form  and  Illustrated  by  Concrete 

Examples* 


I— LATIN   MAKES  THE   ENGLISH   LANGUAGE   MORE 
INTELLIGIBLE 

1.  Latin  helps  one  to  see  the  real  meaning  of  well-known 
English  words.    For  example,  "cardinal"  comes  from  "cardo", 
a  hinge,  hence  it  means  of  fundamental  importance;  "fine",  comes 
from  "finis",  end,  hence  it  means  a  sum  of  money  paid  so  as 
to  make  an  end  of  a  transaction,  suit,  or  prosecution;  "candidate", 
comes   from    "candidatus",    derived   from    "candidus",    white. 
The  Roman  candidate  was  accustomed  to  wear  a  clean  white 
toga  when  canvassing  for  votes.     In  the  same  way  about  two- 
thirds   of   our   English   words    are   illuminated   from   classical 
sources. 

2.  Latin  is  the  key  to  the  meaning  of  many  unusual  English 
words;  for  example,  a  "clamant"  evil,  "clamant"  comes  from 
"clamare",  to  cry  out  or  demand  notice;  "nugatory"  results, 
"nugatory"   comes  from   "nugae",   trifles,   hence  insignificant; 
a  "recalcitrant"  voter,  "recalcitrant"  comes  from  "recalcitrare", 
to  kick  back,  showing  opposition. 

3.  Latin  saves  time  in  the  use  of  the  English  dictionary  because 
a  knowledge  of  the  root  word  often  illuminates  the  meaning 
of  dozens  of  others.    For  example,  "patior  ",  suffer,  throws  light 
on  the  meaning  of  "passion",  "compassion",  "passive",  "im- 
passive",  "patient",   "impatient",   "compatible",   etc.     In  the 
same  way,  "iungo",  join,  suggests  the  meaning  of  "juncture", 
"junction",  "joint",  "injunction",  "conjunction",  "junta",  etc. 

If  only  a  few  Latin  words  were  thus  rich  in  English  derivatives, 
the  advantage  to  the  Latin  student  would  not  be  great.  But 
when  one  realizes  that  this  is  the  case  with  hundreds,  some  of 


*From  a  Handbook  entitled  The  Relation  of  Latin  to  Practical  Life, 
published  by  the  author. 


them  like  "facere",  to  do  or  to  make,  having  at  least  169,  and 
"stare",  to  stand,  185  *  *,  it  is  not  easy  to  overestimate  the  import- 
ance of  a  knowledge  of  Latin  for  the  understanding  of  English 
words. 

4.  Many  thousands. of  Latin  words  have  come  into  the  English 
language  unchanged.     For  example,  census,  dictum,  ultimatum, 
consul,  dictator,  terror,  genus,  sinister,  ignoramus,  senior,  etc. 

5.  The  name  of  almost  every  scientific  invention  is  coined 
from  Greek  or  Latin,  and  the  English  language  is  perhaps  grow- 
ing more  rapidly  from  these  sources  than  from  any  other.     For 
example,  "a  dirigible  balloon",  "dirigible"  comes  from  "dirigere", 
to  direct,  "pulmoter"  comes  from  "pulmo",  lung,  and  "motus", 
movement;   "aviation"   comes  from  "avis",  bird;  "aeroplane" 
comes  from  "aer",  air,  and  "planus",  plane;  etc. 

The  same  state  of  affairs  exists  in  the  commercial  world  in 
that  new  articles  are  so  frequently  named  from  classical  sources. 
For  example,  "  'aerolux'  porch  shades",  from  "aer",  air  and 
"lux",  light;  "Vesta"  matches,  from  "Vesta",  goddess  of  the 
hearth;  "Hercules"  hooks  and  eyes,  from  "Hercules",  a  Greek 
hero  renowned  for  strength,  etc. 

6.  Latin  often  assists  one  to  spell  correctly  in  English.    It  is 
of  practical  value,  for  example,  to  know  that  verbs  of  the  first 
conjugation  give  rise  to  adjectives  spelled  with  an  a+ble,  as 
laud — able,    culp — able,    etc.,   while   those   from   other   conju- 
gations are  apt  to  have  i,  as  ed — *ble,  intellig — z'ble,  vis — /ble, 
cred — *'ble,  etc.     And  in  many  other  English  words  the  spelling 
of  the  Latin  root  is  a  very  safe  guide.     The  student  who  knows 
the  spelling  of  the  Latin  "separatus",  for  instance,  is  not  apt 
to  spell  "separate"  with  an  "e"  instead  of  an  "a",  nor  does  he 
have    difficulty    with    "laboratory",    remembering    the    Latin 
"laborare",  "to  work". 

7.  The  real  meaning  of  such  abbreviations  as  the  following 
is  apparent  to  a  Latin  student: 

cf.,  from  "confer",  compare. 
e.  g.,  from  "exempli  gratia",  for  example, 
etc.,  from  "et  cetera",  and  the  rest, 
in  loc.,  from  "in  loco",  in  its  place. 

8.  The  study  of  Latin  affords  a  very  sound  basis   (and  at 
present,   almost  the  only  one)  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 

**This  statement  was  recently  made  by  a  teacher  in  the  commercial 
department  of  the  high  school  at  Dorchester,  Mass. 


grammatical  relations.  The  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  trans- 
late from  Latin  into  English  or  to  write  Latin  without  an  exact 
knowledge  of  the  place  and  meaning  of  each  word  and  clause 
in  the  sentence,  and  that  the  teacher,  as  a  rule,  holds  the  student 
very  closely  to  such  discipline,  makes  Latin  an  invaluable  aid 
in  acquiring  a  sense  for  the  interrelation  of  words  in  any  lan- 
guage. English  teachers  are  frank  to  recognize  the  superiority 
of  Latin  in  this  respect,  over  their  own  subject. 


II— LATIN  AND   GREEK  ARE    OF  GREAT  VALUE  IN 
THE  MASTERY   OF  LITERARY  ENGLISH 

1.  A  vast  amount  of  English  literature  is  so  based  upon 
Greek  and  Latin  models  that  the  non-classical  student  is  sadly 
at  a  loss  in   attempting  to   understand   it   in   any   adequate 
fashion.     Dr.  S.  P.  Sherman,  Professor  of  English  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  thus  summarizes  the  matter: 

"Every  great  English  writer  of  prose  or  poetry  from  the 
time  of  King  Alfred  to  the  time  of  Alfred  Tennyson  has — almost 
without  exception — been  schooled  on  the  Latin  language,  and, 
consciously  or  not,  willingly  or  not,  has  written  under  the 
influence,  sometimes  indistinct,  sometimes  overmastering,  of 
the  Latin  models".* 

Concrete  examples  of  the  above  statements  may  be  found  in 
the  odes  and  lyrics  of  such  writers  as  Herbert,  Carew,  Prior, 
Gray,  etc.;  in  all  types  of  pastoral  poetry  in  direct  imitation 
of  Theocritus  and  Virgil;  in  tragedy  and  comedy;  in  the  orations 
of  Burke,  drenched  with  the  influence  of  Cicero,  and  in  countless 
other  pieces  of  literature.  It  is  the  overwhelming  evidence 
in  this  connection,  as  well  as  in  reference  to  the  meanings  of 
English  words  that  causes  the  vast  majority  of  recognized 
teachers  of  English  to  look  upon  Latin  as  an  almost  indispensable 
basis  for  any  thorough  work  in  their  subject.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  English  at  The  University  of  Wisconsin 
has  recently  authorized  such  a  statement. 

2.  English  poetry  and  prose  are  filled  with  allusions  to  Greek 
and  Roman  mythology  which  the  reader  must  comprehend  in 
order  not  to  lose  the  point  of  the  passage : 

*See  a  valuable  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Sherman  entitled  English  and  the      . 
Latin  Question  for  an  extended  discussion  of  this  point. 


"This  is  a  Janus-faced  fact", — Atlantic  Monthly. 
"Gentlemen,   Mr.   Montague   Skinner,   the   Fifth   Avenue 
Narcissus",  Owen  Johnson, — The  Tennessee  Shad. 
"The  Niobe  of  Nations!    There  she  stands,' 
Childless  and  crownless  in  her  voiceless  woe!" 
—Byron,  Childe  Harold. 

"Maenadic  Hunger  is   even   now   advancing,  armed  with 
pike-thyrsi/'9 

— Carlyle,  French  Revolution. 

Note. — Those  who  object  to  the  study  of  Latin  say  that  all 
the  stories  of  Greek  mythology  can  be  learned  as  well  from  the 
English.  But  the  advantage  to  the  boy  who  uses  both  sources  is 
incalculable.  Such  a  first-hand  acquaintance  as  he  gets  by  direct 
and  indirect  allusions  throughout  the  four  years  of  his  course 
(especially  if  he  read  Ovid  and  Virgil)  is  an  indispensable  aid 
in  fixing  the  stories  in  his  mind  and  deepening  the  impression. 

3.  An  enormous  number  of  English  poems  deal  directly  with 
classical  themes.     Such,  for  example,  are  the  following: 
Endumion,  by  Keats. 
Ulysses,  by  Phillips. 
Oenone,  by  Tennyson. 
Tithonus,  by  Tennyson. 
Enceladus,  by  Longfellow. 
Hymn  to  Proserpine,  by  Swinburne. 


Ill— LATIN     IS     THE     FOUNDATION     OF     FRENCH, 
ITALIAN,     SPANISH,    AND     PORTUGUESE.     A 
KNOWLEDGE     OF     IT     MAKES     THE 
ACQUISITION  OF  THESE  LAN- 
GUAGES MUCH  EASIER 

1,  The  fact  that  Latin  is  the  basis  accounts  for  this  striking 
similarity : 

Latin  Spanish  Italian  French  English 

fructus  fruta  frutto  fruit  fruit 

infans  infante  infante  enfant  infant 

gloria  gloria  gloria  gloire  glory 

fatalis  fatal  fatale  fatal  fatal 

2.  Authorities  say  that  probably  92  per  cent  of  Italian  words 
are  of  Latin  derivation.     This  paragraph  from  an  Italian  paper 
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in  which  such  words  are  underlined  helps  to  make  this  statement 
clear: 

/  disastri  di  Calabria  e  di  Sicilia  devono  accomunare  gli 
anima  nostri  in  un  pensiero  di  amore  per  la  grande  antica, 
orbata  di  tanti  suoi  figli  in  un  pensiero  di  solidaritd  coi  fratelli 
afflitti  da  tanta  sventura. 

3.  Latin  simplifies  many  points  in  French  grammar.      Note, 
for  example,  the  similarity  in  the  present  tense  of  the  verb 
"to  be": 

Latin  French 

ego        sum      nos  sumus  je  suis      nous  sommes 

tu         es         vos  estis  tu  es         vous  etes 

ille        est        illi  sunt  il  est        ils  sont 

Similar  evidence  on  this  point  and  others  in  connection  with 
the  study  of  French  is  very  easy  to  obtain.  In  fact,  in  some 
universities — Wisconsin,  for  example — a  separate  class  is  formed 
for  those  who  have  had  Latin  and  such  students  advance  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  others.  The  Chairman  of  the  department 
is  constantly  insisting  in  his  talks  throughout  the  State  upon  the 
importance  of  Latin  for  successful  work  in  French. 

4.  It  takes  only  a  glance  at  the  following  sentences  from  the 
Apostles'  Creed  in  Latin  and  Spanish  to  see  how  closely  these 
languages  are  related.     Since  one  of  the  most  absorbing  topics 
of  the  business  world  today  is  the  growing  importance  to  us  of 
our  commercial  relations  with  Mexico  and  the  South  American 
countries  whose  language  is  very  largely  Spanish,  perhaps  Latin 
might  properly  take  its  place  in  our  schools  as  a  "vocational" 
language — the  open  door  to  the  acquisition  of  Spanish. 

Latin  Spanish 

"Credo   in   Deum,    patrem        "Creo  en  Dios  padre,   todo- 

omnipotentem,  creatorem  poderoso,  criador  del  cielo  y  de 

coeli  et  terrae.    Et  in  Jesum  la  tierra.    Y  en  Jesu  Cristo,  su 

Christum,  filium  eius  unicum,  unico  Hijo,  nuestro  Sefior,  que 

Dominum   nostrum,  qui  con-  fue     concebido     por    obra   del 

ceptus  est  de  Spiritu  Sancto,  Espiritu  Santo.    Y    nacio     de 

natus  ex  MariaVirgine,  passus  Santa  Maria  Virgen.     Padecio 

sub  Pontio  Pilato,  crucifixus,  debajo    del    poder    de  Poncio 

mortuus,  et  sepultus,  etc."  Pilato.     Fue  crucificado,  muerto 

'y  sepultado,"  etc. 
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IV— LATIN    AND    GREEK    ARE    ESSENTIAL   TO   THE 

MOST  INTIMATE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  ART  AND 

DECORATIVE  DESIGNS  11^  GENERAL 

1.  Masterpieces   of   Greek   and   Roman   art'  which    fill    the 
galleries  of  Europe  and  America,  the  world  of  Renaissance  art, 
and  modern  pictures  and  statues  showing  classical  influence,  are 
far  better  understood  and  appreciated  by  a  person  of  extended 
classical  training.     No  one  who  has  not  made  a  special  study  of 
this  field  can  realize  the  immense  influence  of  classical  tradition 
in  this  respect.     The  high  school  student  should  get  a  start,  at 
least,  in  his  Latin  work  for  his  later  study  in  this  direction. 

2.  Decorative  designs -in  general  show  that  an  acquaintance 
with  classical  mythology  is  imperative  if  they  are  to  be  under- 
stood.    Such  well-known  designs,  for  instance,  as  the  following 
are  all  Greek  or  Roman: 

The  wreath  (victory);  the  torch  or  lamp  (learning  and  civili- 
zation) ;  the  rods  and  the  fasces  or  the  eagle  (authority) ;  Pan  and 
his  pipes  (books  or  music) ;  Athena  (wisdom) ;  Mercury  (swiftness, 
trade,  travel,  etc.);  and  a  very  large  number  of  moldings,  con- 
ventionalized decorations,  etc. 

Even  advertisements  fall  back  on  the  classics  when  some 
especially  striking  one  is  desired. 


V— LATIN  AND  GREEK  ARE  THE  KEYS  TO  THE  MEAN- 
INGS OF  THE  TERMS  IN  SCIENCE  AND  MATH- 
EMATICS.    WITH  A  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THESE 
LANGUAGES  THE  STUDENT  SAVES  MUCH 
TIME    AND    ENERGY    IN    STUDYING 
THESE  SUBJECTS* 

1.  Physiology. — All  the  scientific  names  of  the  bones,  muscles, 
nerves,  etc.,  of  the  body  are  Latin  or  Greek.     These  names  are 
often  chosen  to  fit  the  special  function  and  the  student  who 
understands  them  has  a  great  advantage  in  the  way  of  aid  to  his 
memory. 

2.  Physics. — "Adhesion",  from  Latin  "ad",  to,  and  "haereo", 
cling,  a  force  binding  molecules  of  one  substance  to  those  of 

*It  is  only  necessary  to  underline  in  the  indices  of  text-books  on  these 
subjects  all  the  scientific  terms  of  Latin  and  Greek  origin  to  be  con- 
vinced that  comparatively  few  come  from  any  other  source. 
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another.  "Cohesion",  from  Latin  "cum",  together,  and  "haereo'V 
a  force  binding  other  molecules  of  the  same  substance  together. 
"Calorie",  from  Latin  "calor",  heat,  a  heat  unit,  etc. 

3.  Zoology. — The  scientific  names  of  all  animals  are  Latin  or 
Greek,  as: 

man,  "homo  sapiens" 
horse,  "equus" 
cat,  "felis" 
dog,  "canis" 
mouse,  "mus",  etc. 

4.  Chemistry. — The  elements  have  classical  names: 
carbon,  from  "carbo",  coal 

iridium,  from  "iris",  rainbow 

platinum,  from  "plata",  a  thin  plate  of  metal 

radium,  from  "radius",  ray,  etc. 

5.  Botany. — The  meaning  of  such  botanical  processes  as  the 
following  is  clear  from  the  derivation  of  the  terms: 

desiccation,  from  "desiccare",  to  dry  up 

germination,  from  "germinare",  to  sprout 

pollination,  from  "pollen",  dust  ^ 

transpiration,  from  "trans",  through,  and  "spirare",  breathe. 

A  tendril  that   climbs  to  the  right  is  called  "dextrorse"  from 

"dexter",  right,  and  the  word  "circumnutation"  is  applied  to 

the  swaying  movement  of  the  vine  in  searching  for  support, 

from  "circum",  around  and  "nuto",  to  sway. 

6.  Mathematics. — An  "adjacent"  angle  is  one    "lying  near" 
from  "ad",  near  and  "iacere",  to  lie;  a, "tangent"  is  a  line  that 
"touches"  from  "tangere",  to  touch;  a  "radius"  is  "a  spoke  of  a 
wheel"  or  "ray"  from  "radius";  a  "secant"  comes  from  "secare," 
to  cut,  etc. 

VI— LATIN  CONTRIBUTES  MORE  OR  LESS  DIRECTLY 
TO  SUCCESS  IN  THE  PROFESSIONS  OF  LAW, 
MEDICINE,  THE  MINISTRY,  ENGINEER- 
ING, ARCHITECTURE,  BUSI- 
NESS, AND  JOURNALISM 

Any  adequate  treatment  of  this  topic  is  impossible  in  the 
limits  of  this  introductory  outline.  The  subject  has  been 
treated  at  length  in  Kelsey's  Greek  and  Latin  in  American  Edu- 
cation (Ginn  &  Co.),  and  in  The  Relation  of  Latin  to  Practical 
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Life  by  the  author.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  testi- 
mony of  those  best  fitted  to  speak  on  the  value  of  Latin  in 
equipping  men  for  these  professions  i^  very  largely  favorable. 
It  is  practically  unanimous  on  the  part  of  those  who  believe 
that  the  tendency  to  a  hasty  and  superficial  training  with  an 
eye  always  to  quick  returns  is  responsible  for  the  failure  of  the 
mass  of  professional  men  to  see  their  subjects  from  a  large  angle 
and  to  achieve  anything  really  great. 

VII— LATIN  ILLUMINATES  TEXT-BOOKS  OF  ROMAN 
HISTORY  AND  AFFORDS  A  DEEPER  INSIGHT 
INTO    THAT    GREAT    CIVILIZATION 
FROM    WHICH   WE   HAVE    IN- 
HERITED SO  LARGELY 

A  knowledge  of  Latin  is  a  necessary  working  tool  for  anyone 
who  wishes  to  obtain  a  real  insight  into  the  historic  develop- 
ment of  the  European-American  civilization  of  the  present  day. 
In  any  serious  study  of  European  history  and  its  development 
a  reading  knowledge  of  Latin  is  an  absolute  requirement.  As 
far  down  as  1800  A.  D.  many  of  the  most  important  sources 
of  information  are  in  the  Latin  tongue.  It  is  also  a  great  help 
to  the  high  school  or  college  student  of  ancient  history,  because 
it  gives  him  a  background  for  the  period  of  the  formation  of 
the  great  Roman  empire,  its  ideals,  and  its  administration. 
The  civilization  with  which  the  Latin  student  becomes  familiar 
is  more  modern,  more  like  our  own  of  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries,  than  any  other  period  of  human  development. 
It  is  the  stage  upon  which  Christ  moved — the  environment  in 
which  Christianity  and  the  Church  developed. 

VIII— OTHER  WAYS  NOT  PREVIOUSLY  MENTIONED 

IN    WHICH    THE    STUDY    OF    LATIN    MAKES 

THE  WORLD  MORE  INTERESTING 

1.  Ability  to  read  Latin  inscriptions  will  add  much  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  intelligent  traveller.     On  a  monument  in  Switzer- 
land, for  example,  known  as  "The  Lion  of  Lucerne"  are  these 
Latin  words: 

"Helvetiorum  fidei  et  virtuti",  "to  the  loyalty  and  bravery 
of  the  Helvetians." 

2.  Seals,  coats  of  arms,  etc.,  are  more  interesting  if  one  can 
interpret  the  Latin  mottoes.    The  seal  of  Kansas,  for  example, 
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reads:  "Ad  astra  per  aspera",  "To  the  stars  through  diffi- 
culties" and  that  of  Wisconsin  reads:  "Numen,  Lumen", 
"God  is  light." 

3.  It  is  a  misfortune  not  to  be  able  to  read  the  many  Latin 
maxims  and  quotations  familiar  to  the  educated  man.     For 
example,  such  quotations  as  the  following  occur  everywhere 
in  one's  current  reading: 

"  'Yankee  supremacy'  Calderon  admits,  has  been  excellent, 
but  an  irresponsible  supremacy  is  perilous.  'Quis  custodiet 
custodem?'  he  asks:  'Who  will  guard  the  guardian?'  "  (Chicago 
Tribune}. 

4.  Such  short  Latin  phrases  as  these  are  in  daily  use;  one 
likes  to  be  able  to  translate  them: 

casus  belli that  which  causes  war.  ^1 

cui  bono? to  what  end.  «-— •  « 

prima  facie at  first  sight. 

obiter  dictum.... a  thing  said  by  the  way. 
inter  nos between  ourselves. 

5.  Because  the  material  of  Latin  study  (like  mathematics,  for 
example)  is  so  well  organized,  so  definite  in  its  character  and 
so  rigid  in  its  demands  for  accurate  observation  of  facts,  logical 
processes  of  thinking  in  properly  classifying  them  and  drawing 
correct  conclusions  from  them  (the  slightest  mistake  in  any  of 
these  steps  being  absolutely  fatal  to  success);  because,  too,  the 
study  is  difficult  enough  to  demand  the  utmost  from  the  student, 
in  determination  and  power  of  persistence;  by  reason,  also,  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  spread  over  a  long  enough  period  of  time  to 
demand  really  thorough  and  continuous  work,  rather-  than  the 
acquisition  of  scattered  bits  of  knowledge  in  disconnected  studies 
— -for  all  of  these  reasons  Latin  has  a  strong  claim  as  a  means  of 
training  a  child  in  right  mental  habits,  and  in  power  of  achieve- 
ment. While  it  would  be  foolish  to  give  any  subject  a  large  place 
in  the  curriculum  which  was  valuable  only  for  the  fact  that  it 
was  "hard"  and  "continuous",  it  is  surely  sane  to  look  upon  one 
that  is  widely  useful  in  many  other  important  ways  as  more 
worth  while  because  of  this  added  contribution  to  the  "useful". 

An  error,  indeed,  in  all  arguments  against  Latin  is  very 
often  conspicuous,  namely,  the  attempt  to  judge  a  case  on  one 
point  only,  or  at  least  to  fail  to  take  into  proper  account  the 
sum  total  of  its  advantages.  It  is  to  guard  against  this  mistake 
that  the  topic  of  Latin  as  a  practical  study  has  been  thus 
treated  at  length, 
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